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The fair humanities of old' religion, 

The power, the "beauty, and the meyesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain. 

Or forest hy slow stream, or pebhly spring, . 

Or chasms, and watezy depths — ^All these have vanished— 

They live no longer in the faith of reason — 

But still the heart doth need a language,— still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
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The story of the following poem is somewhat similar to those 
of Sir Lanyal and Sir Gmdan, which may be found in the col- 
lection of FabKaox of M. Le Grand, and in the elegant transla- 
tions of Mr. Way. The ancient poems and romances are fiiU of 
tales of knights who had strange encounters with the fairy race, 
and many of the heroes of chivalry had ihe reputation of having 
had fairies for their wives or mistresses. These stories were not 
confined to works of poetical romance: they were commonly 
believed both in the north and south of Europe, a fact, abun- 
dantly proved by the serious manner in which they are related 
by othet authors, besides the writers of fiction. 

Gervaise of Tilbury, writing in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, to the emperor Otho IV., says, « It has been asserted 
by persons of unexceptionable credit, that fairies used to choose 
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themselves gallants from among men, and reward their attach- 
ment with an affluence of worldly goods ; but if they married, or 
boasted of a fairy's favours, they severely smarted for such 
indiscretion. » 

Einer Gudmund, a native of Iceland, mentions as an un- 
doubted fact, that a fairy bore a child to an Icelander, and 
claimed for the infant the rite of christian baptism, depositing 
him at the gate of a churchyard, with a golden cup as an 
offering. 

Brantome relates that the famous Guy de Lusignan, Count of 
Poictou, was married to a fairy, whom he calls Tlie Fairy Melu- 
sina, by which I suppose she was known in some other character 
than that of the wife of the hero of the orusades, though I do 
not find her name in any other faerie legend. She built him a 
beautiful castle, by the aid of magic, and was the mother of 
many children ; a condition was attached to their union, that he 
was never to intrude on her solitude. In an unlucky moment he 
violated his promise, from a desire to see her in her enchanted 
bath, and she departed in the shape of a dragon, uttering the 
most woeful cries. No one ever beheld her afterwards, but her 
wailings were often heard by her descendants; and when the 
castle of Lusignan was destroyed, she was heard to utter the 
most touching lamentations around its towers. 

Chaucer, in the Wife of Bathes Tale, writing about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, speaks of the fairy race as of a con- 
quered people, driven from the land by the « grete ckaritee ana 
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prayeres of limitoun and other holy /reres,» But he tells 
OS that 

<r In old dayes of the King Artoor 

a Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

a All was this lond fulfilled of faerie, 

« The Elf-quene with hire joly compagnie 

<t Danced full oft in many a grene mede.» 

It was one of the charges against Joan of Arc, that she had 
frequented the fairy fountain at Dompr6, and owed her power 
to talismans received from the fairy race ; and although, by the 
above passage from Chaucer, it would appear that the belief in 
the influence of these beings had almost departed in his time, 
the following iustance, amongst many that might be cited, from 
a judicial record in Scotland of the conviction of Alison Pearson, 
who suffered death for witchcraft in 1586, will shew how firm it 
was in the north at a much later period. 

She was indicted, << For banting and repairing with the gude 
neiglibours and Queene of Elfland, thir divers years by-past as 
she had confessed ; and that she had friends in that court which 
were of her own blude, who had gude acquaintance of the 
Queene of Elfland, » &c. 

The gude neighbours here alluded to are fairies, for, notwith- 
standing that these harmless spirits were included by the church 
in the general denunciation against witches — « Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live » — the fairies were very commonly called 
« the good people.]) 

B a 
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The forest of Brecheliant, somewhere in Brittany, was the 
most celebrated scene of fairy adventure. — The imagination of the 
poet filled it with enchantment, and peopled its solitudes with a 
supernatural and mysterious race. It was the land of magic and 
of chivalrous deed. There dwelt the invisible and the mystic 
knight, whose nature had been changed by the eAchanter ; and 
thither repaired the warrior, who, having already sufficiently 
established his reputation in combat with his mortal enemies, 
had, yet, to add to its brilliancy by giving battle to monsters and 
subduing the enchanter. To this forest the ecclesiastic, Waoe, 
made a journey, with the view of seeing the wonders that it was 
reported to have contained ; and he mentions gravely, and with a 
tone of disappointment, that he saw the forest, but found none 
of the marvels that he went to see. 

The ballad of The Knight and the Fairy, which follows the Lay 
of Sir Amys, and to which this may likewise serve as an expla- 
natory note, is grounded on a story which the author remembers 
to have read, but has lately searched for in vain. The heroines 
of the two ballads are beings of a very different character, and, 
indeed, there appear to be some discrepancies in the natural 
history of the fairies, who have often been confounded with other 
imaginary beings. Sometimes they are represented as a minute 
race — « in shape no bigger than an agate stone » — perfect in 
symmetry, but so small as to inhabit the bell of the cowslip or 
the foxglove ; other times we read of them as beautiful beings, 
matched with the human race in size and form, but possessed of 
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a supernatural existence. Again, some stories represent them as 
not only harmless, save to punish the sluggard, the untidy 
housewife, or the slut, but possessed of all good feelings, and in 
nowise akin to the spirits of evO. Such are the fairies of Sir 
Amys ; whilst the fairy princess to whom the knight in the other 
ballad is unconsciously wedded, is one of those spirits of sin — 
beautiful in form, and possessed of human affections, — but by 
some sad and unexplained necessity, allied to the fiends of dark- 
ness, and deriving her fascinations from the prince of eviL They 
are thus differently spoken of under the same name, as the 
fabler, or the minstrel, required them for the purposes of his 
story. 

The mythology of antient Greece awakens, perhaps, a higher 
sort of interest than the fairy mythology, by making its creatures 
the representatives of particular classes of human sentiments, 
and of abstract ideas. It is allegorical as well as picturesque. 
But, although the belief in the fairy world has departed, the 
exquisite beauty of this imaginary creation renders it one of the 
most charming ornaments of poetry. The mind that has dwelt 
upon these fictions perceives an additional charm in nature. The 
wood, the dose-shaven green, the solitary glen, and the rocky 
mountain, all beautiful in themselves, are rendered yet more so 
by the fancy which sees them peopled with a mysterious race, 
and figures to itself their grotesque dances, and the woodland 
eoort of the fairy Queen. 
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Some obsolete words, and antiquated expressions, have been 
used, almost unconsciously, in the Lay of Sir Amys ; the author 
has left them there, believing that they do not injure the character 
of the poem. They are impressions of the mould of antiquity, 
in which he has endeavoured to cast his thoughts. 
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PART I. 




rom morning till the close of day 
Alone Sir Amys rode, — 
Cheerless and sad the gallant knight 
Through trackless forests held his way, 
Where, save the pious eremite, 
No mortal man abode. 

Why goeth forth Sir Amys 
With his heart so full of woe? — 
He is bold and preux. 
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And fair to view, 

And a better and a comelier knight 
In bower ne'er knelt to lady bright, 
Nor in battle faced a foe. 

Why goeth forth Sir Amys 
In the shadow of the wood ? — 
Alas, by slanderous tongues reviled. 
And jealous hate pursued. 
The sovereign at whose court he dwelt. 
With kindly word or generous deed 
Ne'er greeted him, and ladies fair, 
Deceived by slander, none were there 
Who his suit of love did heed ; 

And lonely, through the forest wild. 
He knew not where, the gallant childe. 
From mom to eve, his course pursued 
In the dark woodland's solitude ; 
Till evening came, and through the trees 
Gleamed forth her pallid star, 
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And the sound of the hermit's vesper bell, 
Solemnly tolling in his cell, 
Like the voice of a spirit, on the breeze 
Came swelling from afar. 

God speed thee, good Sir Amys ! 
Thou hast better things in store ; — 
The flaunting dame may jest and smile. 
And the carlish knight may revel awhile ; 
But he thy friendship will implore. 
Who did thy name revile ; 
And the haughly dame who spumed thy suit 
Will gaze, in admiration mute. 
On the knight she scorned before. 

One by one the stars came forth 
Upon the face of heaven, — 
First of all the lonely star 
That waiteth on the even, 
And then, as night crept slowly on, 
The rest in constellations shone ; 
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Tenderly the evening breeze 

Sighed amongst the stately trees, 

Like a spirit sighing unseen 

In wilds where man had seldom been, 

And in Sir Amys' drooping heart 

A soothing feeling rose. 

That a spirit in the trackless wood, 

In nature's deepest solitude, 

Breathed round his way, and had a part 

In his bosom's hidden woes. 

Gazing through the stately trees, 
The moon's sweet face was seen. 
And the leaves that quivered in the breeze, 
With the light and shade 
Alternate played. 
And scattered about, 
The forest throughout. 
Her light, on the grass between. 



Onward in the moonlight 
His course Sir Amys bore. 
When, suddenly, his charger stood 
Fast, at a turning of the wood. 
And neighed, and pricked his ears with fright. 
As though he smelt a Moor ; 
And straight before him, sooth to say. 
The childe discovered in his way 
A curious figure of graceful mien. 
And delicate shape as ever was seen : — 
No grisly Moor, 
Nor stiff in stour. 
As Paynims are wont to be ; 
But a dwarfish knight. 
Like a little sprite, 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 
Such as they delight 
To tell of at night. 
Who are skilled in grammarye. 
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Saint Mary, benedicite ! 
I haye learnt to fight the Mow, 
And to sit on my steed 
In time of need 

Till the ground is red with gore ; 
But a foeman of this dwarfish breed 
I never have met before. 

Good cheer to thee, Sir Amys ! 
The dwarfish stranger cried, 
Sweet Elfinine, 
The Faery Queen, 
Knoweth what doth thee betide, 
And hath sent me through the forest green 
To lead thee to her side : 
Good cheer be in thy bosom ! 
No fiend, nor giant foe. 
Shall harm thee in this forest. 
Whilst thou with me dost go ; 
The monster and enchanted knight 
Shall come not in our way, 
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For o'er this land the Elfin Queen 

Holds undivided sway ! 

Her silken canopy is spread 

Beneath her favorite tree, 

And there, upon her flowery bed. 

Sir Knight, she waiteth thee ; 

The apple hath dropped, and the grape hath bled. 

For this night's festivity. 

Then well he knew, — 
Sir Amys the preux, — 
That in faerie land his breath he drew ; 
He answered with seemly courtesy. 
For long had he desired to see 
The faerie folk, but little, I ween. 
Was the knight aware 
Of the beauty rare. 
And the charms of the Elfin Queen. 

Through devious paths, where the moonlight lay 
In silver streaks, they held their way ; 
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The glow wonn, in the mossy shade 
G>ncealed, her glimmering lamp displayed, 
And the nightingale, deep in the grove, 
Startled the ear with his voice of love, 
Pouring, alternate, from his throat. 
The passionate swell, and the tender note. 

On they ride, 
Through the forest wide. 
Unto a lonely dell ; 
Huge trees grew up on either side, 
But a velvet green 
Lay stretched between. 
And on it a crystal well ; 
There chained unto a gnarled oak. 
Whose roots the pure wave drink, 
A golden ladle of wonderous craft 
Rested upon the brink ; 
And on the green-sward, at the head 
Of this lonely vale, a tent was spread. 
With the moonlight in front on the open glade. 
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And the wood behind with its mass of shade ; 
'Twas the silken tent where the Queen abode, 
And to it the knight and the faery rode. 

Forth stepped the fay with wondrous grace, 
And a sunny smile illumed her face ; 
Her graceful figure moved, concealed 
Beneath so delicate a vest, 
That every charm was half revealed, 
Where'er its slender drapery pressed ; — 
With changeful smiles, her features told 
Of the love that is better than power and gold. 
Her lustrous eyes, brim full of light, 
Beamed with the spirit of delight. 
And her hair with flowers of the purest hue 
Was mixed, as though in its locks th^ grew. 

She greeted the knight with courteous words. 
And more than a mortal grace. 
And all the while 
Love's tender smile 



Beamed brightly in her hce ; 

To her dlken bower the youth she led. 

Where on silver and gold the feast was spread. 

And faerie creatures round them stood. 

Or brought sweet offerings from the wood ; 

In sooth 'twas a wondrous sight to see ! 

The dwarfish sprite 

Had told aright, 

For the apple had dropped, and the grape had bled, 

For that night's festivi^. 

Then quoth the Faery, and in her hand 
She lightly waved a golden wand. 
Haste, Pamphilon, my nimble lay ! 
To the spirit of music haste away ! 
Bid him prepare 
A concert rare. 

And bring a choir to the moonlit grove : 
Tell them, unseen, to breathe around 
Music's softest, tenderest sound, 
And the sweet expression of love ! — 
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And, at her bidding, the little fay, 
Like a gleam of lightning passed away. 

She waved her &erie wand again. 
And turned unto her elfin train : — 
Adieu, my Lylia, gentle sprite ! 
Thou and thy fellows are free to-night ! 
In the south ye may bind your hair with flowers, 
Or sport with your lovers in olive bowers ; 
In the groves of the east 
Ye may make your feast. 
Where, amongst roses, the Peris rest, 
Or go ye where, with plumage bright, 
The humming bird darts, like a gleam of light. 
In the isles of the distant west ! — 
And, at her bidding, each lovely fay, 
In the light of her beauty, passed away. 

Alone, in that enchanted tent. 
The faery and her lover dwelt, 

c 
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And Elfinine, with tender sighs, 
And love's soft language in her eyes, 
The sweet confession did impart 
That, heedful of his woe, her heart 
A sympathy with him had felt 
Which had become love's aliment, 
Feeding her passion till it became, 
At length, a most consuming flame ; — 
It was a tender tale to tell, — 
By my troth, it pleased Sir Amys well. 

Beside each other down they sate. 
And of dainty things Sir Amys ate ; 
In cups of gold the nectar glowed. 
And the hypocras and cliret flowed 
From the pictured bowl. 
Until his soul 

Was filled to the brim with bliss ; 
But sweeter than all he drank that night. 
Was the dewy nectar of delight. 
Which from that lady's lips he stole, 
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With many a rapturous kiss. 
And, all the while, sweet strains of love 
Were breathing in the moonlit grove. 
And music's tenderest spirit stirred 
The air with such a gentle wing, 
As ye may have fancied floating by. 
When in the greenwood ye have heard. 
Breathing, with an aeolian sigh. 
The gentle voice of Spring. 

In sweet employ of love, alone 
The lovers dwelt till morning shone. 
And when the Moon's enfeebled ray 
Grew dim amongst the smiles of day, 
And the first virgin light of mom 
Low in the eastern sky was bom. 
Still in that £aierie palace glowed 
The cups, in which the nectar flowed ; 
And the glittering armour of the knight, 
His hehnet and his hawberk bright, 

c2 
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Lay here and there upon the ground, 

Iq disarray, all strewed around ; 

For with velvet pall, and a robe of price, 

And a girdle of gold of a rare device — 

As costly a garb as ever was seen — 

The knight was arrayed by the Faery Queen ; 

His arms encircled the beautiful fay. 

As there, on an eider couch, they lay. 

And still, but with feebler tones, the sound 

Of that faerie music breathed around. 

Now haste away ! 
Thou mayst not stay ! — 
Thus spoke sweet Elfinine, — 
The mom is near, 
1 disappear. 

For in the morning's garish light, 
After these hours of sweet delight, 
I choose not to be seen ; 
1 have wedded thee for ever and aye, 
And with sweet content thou mayst go thy way ; 



For wheresoever thy dwelling may be. 
Whenever thou wishest, I'll come to thee, — 
Endowed with riches, thy scrip shall hold, 
Whenever thou needest, a store of gold ; — 
The carlish knight shall thy aid implore. 
And the haughty dame who spumed thy suit. 
Shall gaze, with admiration mute. 
On the knight she scorned before. 

Then passed away 
That beautiful fay, 
Vanishing in the morning's light ; 
The £aierie music ceased to play, 
And alone in the forest stood the knight. — 
The wood-wele in the greenwood sang, 
The wild deer from the thicket sprang. 
Bright flowers were scattered 'neath the trees. 
And the water-lilies, white as snow. 
Amongst their leaves moved to and fro, 
Stirred by the morning breeze : 
AH beautiful in the morning's light 
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The world around him lay ; 
But the fair being of the night. 
The fabric formed by faerie power, 
The dainty feast, and the silken bower. 
All — all had passed away. 
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PART II. 



Through the green woods of Brittany 
That day Sir Amys rode, 
Again his fortunes to uphold, 
Amongst the highborn and the bold. 
Who with the Duke abode : 
Long, musing on that lovely fay. 
Through forest wild he held his way, 
Till on St. Pol de Leon's halls. 
Lit up for joyous festivals. 
Again the quiet moonlight fell 
On castle wall and bastion tower. 
As yesternight, in greenwood dell, 
It shone upon the faery's bower. 
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Contrasting with the garish flame, 
Which through the gothic tracery came, 
Of torches lit for midnight glee, 
For jovial mirth and revelry. 

It was the eve of gpod St. John, 
When ghostly fathers pray 
To God and to his only Son, 
To bless the coming day ; 
And laymen's hearts are raised to mirth 
In praise of that good saint, who brought 
Those happy tidings to the earth 
Of the sweet faith which Jesus taught. 

The abbot and his saintly friars 
All in their chapel dim. 
With music and religious quires, 
Chaunted a solemn hymn ; 
And the duke, in Leon's princely hall, 
That night prepared a festival. 
Proud knights were there of noble guise, 



The great, the comely and the wise, 

And lovely dames whose very looks 

Might loosen winter's frozen brooks 

With the sunshine of their eyes. 

The minstrels and the gleemen sang 

Of war and love, inspiring strains ; 

Without, the trumpet's lordly clang. 

Within, the voice of pleasure, rang. 

And the blood flashed through youthful veins. 

Arrayed in garb of beauty rare. 
In robe of price, and velvet pall. 
With graceftil step and noble air. 
Sir Amys entered Leon's hall ; 
All eyes beheld his matchless grace. 
And fell before his flashing glance, 
Amazement sat on every face 
That viewed his altered countenance : 
Much glosing flattery spake the duke, 
And greeted him with courteous look. 
Faces which wore the crust of hate 
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Gazed on him now with love elate, 
Knights sought approval from his eyes, 
And beauteous girls in liquid sighs 
Breathed forth their bosom's tender cares, 
When his fond look encountered theirs. 

Sir Amys 'mongst the fair and gay 
Oft thought upon that lovely fay — 
As every heart that knows the power 
Of love, in pleasure's brightest hour, 
When beauty's fairest forms were near, 
Has turned unto some object dear. — 
Upon his cheek, like marble pale, 
Young love had vn'it his tender tale ; 
None knew for whom his bosom sighed. 
But woman's soft, enquiring eyes. 
With tender sympathy replied 
Unto his bosom's frequent sighs. 
And courtly ladies much admired. 
And wondered who his flame inspired. 
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The dance was joyous, and the sound 
Of festive music circled round ; 
Long time, caressed and prized by all, 
Sir Amys graced the festival, 
And when he left the meny throng. 
Hushed v^as the minstrePs lyric song, 
And eyes, upon his form intent, 
Pursued his footsteps as he went. 

New feelings now his thoughts inspired, 
When to his chamber he retired : 
The meny dance, the jovial throng, 
The cunning jest, the minstrel's song. 
All quickly passed away. 
His thoughts were on the greenwood shade, 
The bower of love, the moonlit glade. 
And on the beauteous fay. 
He minded well, but feared to prove. 
The promise of her constant love ; 
A tender sorrow filled his breast. 
Despairing thoughts, and love's unrest : 
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Oh ! that this night, he warmly cried, 
My love might slumber by my side ! 

That moment, with a hazy flood 
Of light close circling round her form. 
Beside his couch the faery stood, — 
The lovely Elfinine ; — 
Quick, loosened from behind each arm, 
Fell down a bright etherial wing ; 
Not like a spiritual thing 
Appeared the Faery Queen, 
But a sweet woman, fairer far 
Than the most lovely beings are, 
Fashioned for love, and wanton wiles, 
Rich in the light of joyous smiles — 
Such as ye fancy, though, I ween. 
Such perfect things are seldom seen : 
^d oft thenceforth she came to bless 
Sir Amys with her loveliness — 
At midnight, when on Leon's towers 
The pallid moonlight lay. 



And in secluded greenwood bowers 
Retired, at dose of day ; 
1 trow he passed delightful hours 
With that most lovely fay. 

The duke, on pleasant pastimes bent, 
Prepared a splendid tournament, 
Where knights of fame and high report. 
Who came to sojourn at his court, 
The prowess of their arms might try. 
In gallant deeds of chivalry. 

'Twas on the vigil of St. Paul 
That forty shields were hung. 
In line along the cloister wall, 
By the noble and the young ; 
And demoiselle, and courtly dame. 
That night unto the cloisters came. 
With heralds, who proclaimed before 
The arms which every champion bore. 
That if a knight, who had disgraced 
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A lady's name, his shield had pkced 
Upon the wall, she might prevent 
His presence at the tournament; 
The eve, at Leon's princely court, 
Was passed in glee and festive sport. 
And, as the hour of iiune drevr nigh, 
Already sweet renown and praise 
Of ladies fair proud hopes did raise. 
And many a heart beat high. 

The morn beheld the young and fair, 
Whose hearts with love and hope were glowing, 
The ring of armour filled the air. 
And the trumpet's lordly blowing : 
The lists were made, and all around 
Gay draped pavilions decked the ground, 
Whence dame and demoiselle might see 
The mimic war of chivalry. 
Shield, helmet, lance, and feathered crest. 
And plate of steel on arm and breast. 
Shone in the morning's light ; 
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And chargers, clad in trappings bright. 
Impatient, pawed the ground. 
Starting with pride and wild delight 
At the trumpet's joyful sound. 

Each champion sought himself to prove 
The slave and servitor of love, 
Bearing a lady's cherished name, 
The spell and watchword of his fame ; 
And eke, on arm or lance, be bore 
Some trapping which his lady wore. 
Riband or shawl, on helm or shield. 
Whence she might know him on the field ; 
But who had tied the scarf of gold. 
So rich of texture and of hue. 
Which did Sir Amys' arm enfold, 
I wis no mortal knew. 
The lists were filled, the trumpets blew, 
The assembled crowd impatient grew 
To see the mimic fight ; 
And lance in rest, and steel on breast, 



Each champion took the field, 

With vizir closed, and nodding crest. 

And richly blazoned shield ; 

Steed faced to steed, and knight to knight, 

Began the fierce a£&ay : 

Bright armour in the sunshine flashed. 

When to the charge the champions dashed. • 

At the first onset, on the field, 

Unhorsed, and stripped of lance and shield. 

Five warriors bleeding lay. 

Fair ladies then, exulting, cried. 
Whilst others for the fallen sighed. 
Or shouted words of cheer, and sent 
Fresh tokens of encouragement : 
Again the herald's signal cry ! 
And the flower of Breton chivaLry, 
Cheered by bright ladies ranged around. 
Prepared again to take the ground. 
Each champion, shooting o'er the plain. 
To the fierce onset rode again. 
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And lances crossed, with dreadfiil clang, 
On corslet, shield and helmet rang : — 
Some knights, assailed with blows of power. 
In ar^n shook, and quivering, fell ; 
And others, firm as castle tower. 
Bestrode their chargers well. 

Sir Amys, in the warlike crowd, 
Was hailed with acclamations loud ; 
On dappled steed, with feathers white, 
Bridle of gold, and trappings bright. 
He rode, conspicuous to the view. 
And every eye his bearings knew. 
No blazon figured on his shield, — 
All plain it was, of argent field ; 
Its outer rim with narrow bound 
Of bloody gules was bordured round ; — 
A costly scarf of shining gold 
His dexter arm did close enfold. 
But no one knew for whom he wore 
The pledge which on his arm he bore. 

D 



At every onset horse and foe 
Fell, reeling, at his lance's blow, 
Whilst he, with ease and gallant pride, 
Did to the fierce encounter ride. 
Ruling his steed with matchless skill. 
As if they had one heart and will. 

At noontide, on the field there were. 
Of forty knights who tilted there. 
Horsed, and unvanquished, only five 
Who for the prize remained to strive. 
But still, the chief among the best. 
Sir Amys rode, with lance in rest. 
Prompt to the last himself to prove 
The favored knight of war and love. 
And, gently pricking o'er the plain, 
Surveyed his foes with proud disdain. 

Again the Heralds cried aloud. 
And fresh excitement filled the crowd ; 
For choosing to decide the tilt. 
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Lest noble blood should there be spilt. 
The Duke proclaimed the toumay done. 
And that our knight the prize had won. 
The prize — a silver-mounted shield — 
Unto Sir Amys who should yield ? 
Aloud the Heralds asked what dame, 
Or demoiselle, the right did claim. 
And, whilst the merry trumpets brayed, 
Aloft the argent shield displayed. — 
Hearts throbbed apace, and many an eye 
Was filled with deep anxiety, — 
Cheeks, ever fair, more lovely grew. 
With quick excitement's changing hue ; — 
With breathless interest, one and all 
Enquired who held his heart in thrall, 
But no one — demoiselle nor dame — 
Forth to present the guerdon came. 

Then to Sir Amys spake the Duke, 
With much amazement in his look ; — 
Sir knight ! though no one owns thy love, 
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I tell thee, 'who so well has strove 
For fame, his influence did receive 
From woman's charms, I yet believe. 
Declare, Sir Knight ! I do command, 
Around thy arm whose gentle hand 
The token which thou bear'st did fold, 
And what fair dame thy troth doth hold. 

Straight at these words, on palfry white. 
Of perfect form and matchless grace. 
And beauty beaming from her face, 
A lady rode upon the field. 
With nimble varlet, who did lead 
Behind another snow-white steed. 
And straight she seized the argent shield. 
And gave it to the knight. 

A slender robe her form arrayed. 
And loosely round her figure played. 
By girdle formed of gems and gold ; 
Closed at the waist in many a fold. 
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Upon her arm and shoulder bare, 
Fell, trailing down, her glossy hair, 
In curls which o'er her neck did flow. 
From even parting on her brow. 

Lord Duke ! Sir Amys cried, behold 
The lady who my troth doth hold ! 
More lovely, and more nobly bom, 
Than all thy courtly dames is she. 
Ijord Duke ! I tell thee that I scorn 
The dwellers at thy court and thee ! 
To me was stretched no friendly arm 
When unpossessed of fairy charm, — 
On me no lovely lady smiled. 
No pleasant sport my hours beguiled, — 
No heart for me kind friendship felt. 
Whilst, poor, within thy halls I dwelt ; 
But, — by this wondrous lady blessed, 
And armed by her with magic power, — 
By all men flattered and caressed. 
And sought at many a lady's bower. 
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I view with pity and disdain 
Thyself, and all thy slavish train. 

Then on the steed 
He leapt with speed. 
Beside the Faery Queen ; 
For well, I wis, 
Ye know ere this 

That the lady on the palfrey white. 
Who gave the guerdon to the knight. 
Was the lovely Elfinine. — 
Bearing aloft the argent shield. 
Away they rode, o'er wood and field. 
Unto the forest wide ; — 
"f here oft at moonlight they were seen. 
Careering through the forest green ; 
And Bretons say 
That to this day 
In the greenwood they abide. 



THE FAERY WIFE, 
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HE guests are gone — the feast is done, 
Hushed is the minstrel's strain, 
A lady and her lord alone 

In the festal hall remain, — 
The guests are gone, who late were there. 
The proud, the high born and the fair. 



The lady's cheek is flushed and warm. 
Her neck, like marble, white ; — 

Fondly she rests her beauteous arm 
On the shoulder of the knight. 

And, hanging on his neck, receives 

The amorous sigh his bosom heaves. 
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A parting kiss, and a fond adieu, 
And that lady fair is gone ; — 

The hall is still — the lights are few — 
And the Baron is left alone, 

And where his guests had lately been, 

Strange forms of chivaliy were seen. 

Knights in armour, and horses in mail. 
Figures of warriors bold, — 

Helm and hauberk on massive nail, 
Stirrup and bridle of gold, — < 

Pennon and lance, and glaive and shield. 

Burnished and bright for the battle field. 

Midnight on the castle bell 

Had just begun to toll. 
When a form the Baron knew full well 

Into his presence stole ; — 
It walked up close beside his chair. 
With stately step and solemn air. 



> 
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'Twas the Abbot of the Carmelite friars — 

Before the Baron he stood, 
From his girdle hung his roll of beads, 

And the figure of holy rood, — 
He looked around with searching eye 
To see that none beside was nigh. 

Welcome — welcome — holy friar ! 

Welcome by night or day ! 
Whatever of me thou dost desire. 

Lord Abbot, I prythee, say ! — 
My sword, my hand, and eke my blood, 
Are thine to use for the Church's good ! 

Our Lady bless thee, gentyl knight ! — 

I come not to demand 
Thy knightly aid, thy noble blood. 

Nor an acre of thy land ; 
My lonely visit this night to thee 
Is a mission of Christian charity. 
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I come to tell thee an awful truth 

'Tis fitting that thou shouldst hear. 

Though it rob thee of thy chief delight, 
And fill thy soul with fear ; 

For thou art bound with a fatal spell 

By the lady that thou lovest so well. 

Sir Knight, she is no mortal thing. 
But a devilish spirit of hell. 

In the fairest form of clay wherein 
A spirit did ever dwell : — 

Thou tookest, the night that thou didst wed, 

An evil spirit unto thy bed. 

She was a faeiy queen, who long 
Had power o'er air and earth, 

By an eternal league of sin 

With the devil who gave her birth ; 

Her beauty, in an evil hour. 

Overcame thee with its fatal power. 
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The Baron's face turned ghastly pale. 

And he clenched his fist with rage ; — 

But the Abbot he was a reverend man, 
And his form was bowed with age, 

And none could hear his voice, nor feel 

That he spake for man's eternal weal. 

Sir Knight ! he said, I fain would prove 

The truth of what I tell,— 
In our chapel, on the Sabbath day. 

Go watch thy lady well, — 
Examine narrowly what doth pass, 
When she goeth there to mass : 

And thou wilt see that she doth seem 

To tell her beads and pray ; 
But ere the Host is raised on high 

She walketh straight away. — 
No power on earth could hold her there 
When the body of our Lord we bear. 
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The Baron's limbs, they shook with fear. 
And his cheek was cold as clay. 

For, sooth to tell, his ladye dear 
Had always walked away. 

Ere the Abbot before the altar stood, 

With our holy Saviour's body and blood. 

Benedicite ! my son ! 

To my convent back I go ; — 
The truth is said — my task is done : 

For thy future weal or woe, 
I charge thee break the fatal spell 
That binds thee to a Spirit of Hell. 

Away then walked that holy Mar, 

Muttering ghostly prayers : 
The Baron was bold, but his blood ran cold 

As he stepped the oaken stairs, 
And stood beside the nuptial bed, 
Where his lady laid her beauteous bead : 



Softly slumbering ou her couch, — 

In deep repose she lay ; — 
Her hair unloosed, hung o'er her arms 

In beauteous disarray ; 
And her swelling bosom white as snow, 
Beat with an equal ebb and flow. 

Alas ! that night was a grievous night. 
Which followed the festal eve. 

To the husband of that lady bright. 
Who laid him down to grieve. 

With anxious fears, and doubting mind. 

And fancies of a fearM kind. — 

To the convent of the Carmelite friars 

The old and young repair, 
'Tis the Sabbath day, they wend their way 

Unto the house of prayer ; 
And thither with a courtly train 
The Baron passed from his domain. 
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That day he told his yeomen bold 
At his lady's side to stand, 

Or, when she prayed, to kneel and hold 
Her silken robe in hand. 

When the Abbot before the altar stood, 

With our holy Saviour's body and blood. 

Before the altar down she knelt. 
And straight began to pray. 

She said her creeds, and told her beads. 
In a seeming zealous way ; 

And the Baron all the while was nigh. 

Watching her with an anxious eye. 

But when the Lord Abbot began 

To consecrate the Host, 
Trembling, and turning pale and wan 

Like to a midnight ghost. 
She straight arose, with troubled air. 
To leave the house of Christian prayer. 



Fast they hold, — ^Ihe yeomen bdd,*— 
They hold her mantle fikst,-^ 

Six stalwart arms her kirde hold, 
Till the raising of the Host, 

When, deep as thunder pealing round. 

The air rang with a fearfol sound. 

The roof of the chapel was torn away. 
And an opening wide was there, 

Through which that fair, but evil %» 
Had passed into the air ; 

Still in their hands the yeomen bore 

The kurtle and mantle which she wiMre. 

With a shriek and a howl she passed away. 

And never was seen again : 
But often, at the close of day, 

Around the Baron's domain. 
Her voice was heard with a moan and a sigh. 
Lamenting her fatal destiny. 
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Sometimes were heard a shriek and a howl, 
When the night was dark and drear. 

When the wind blew shrill, and the lonely owl 

Hooted, as if with fear, 
In the dark recesses of the tower. 
Where once that lady had her bower. 

And sometimes when the night was clear. 
And the moon shone o'er the dale. 

Around the castle ye might hear 
Her voice, with a tender wail. 

Sighing for those she loved below. 

In a deep and touching tone of woe. 



THE ALCAYDE OF ALHAMA. 
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A MOORISH BALLAD. 




Iti^lcayde ! Alcayde ! thou of the curly beard ! 
(^^^ The banner oi the Christian on Albania's 

tower is reared, 
And the tambour, and the muffled drum, are sound- 
ing in our town. 
For the losing of Alhama, and dishcmour of Mahoun. 



Alcayde of Alhama, the king has sent us here, 
And s<Mrrowfiil'8 the sentence which unto thee we 
bear; 
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This day the Alhambra's pinnacle thy severed head 

must crown, 
For the losing of Alhama, and dishonour of Mahoun. 

Then spoke the Moor, and round him his crimson 

cloak he threw, 
Good knights ! when I beheld ye, my fate fiill well I 

knew; 
But I pray ye hear my poor defence, and tell it 

through the town, 
For the losing of Alhama, and dishonour of Mahoun ! 

I was in Antequera with the gallant and the fair, — 
And curses on that city, and all who revelled there! — 
'Twas the bridal of my sister, and the king he bade 

me go 
And take my seat sonongst the guests at Antequera's 

show. 

For the losing of Alhama my soul is sadly sore ; 
But if the king has lost his land, I surely have lost 
more. 
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For I have lost my honour, my fame, and knightly 

worth, 
My lady, and my children, and all I loved on earth. 

I have lost a virgin daughter, Granada's fairest 

flower, 
A Christian chieftain holds her a captive in his 

tower, 
I sent a hundred crowns to him; but, reckless of 

my pain, 
My ransom he despised, and sent my servants back 

again. 

And they brought to me for answer, that Fatima, my 

child. 
Dishonoured by a Christian prince, by Christian 

tongues beguiled, 

» 

Had sworn by the Trinity, and the saints of Chris- 

tiant6. 
That her name was Lady Isabel, and a Christian 

she would be. 
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Thus spoke the old Alcayd^ and aw»y with him 

they rode, 
And they gallq>ped to Granada, for there the king 

abode: — 
That day the Alhambra's pinnacle his severed head 

did crown, 
For the losing of Alhama, and dishonour of Bfahoun. 



THE DEATH OF 



DON ALONSO D^AGUILAR. 
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THE DEATH OF 



wn Mis^nm W§imilM< 




A SPANISH BALLAD. 

li-^ ROUND Granada's walls 
(sL^^^lD The tented squadron lay, 
With the brave King Fernando, — 
A goodly host were they ; — 
There were many a duke, and many a count;, 

And lords of high degree, 
With valiant chiefs, the flower of Spain, 
And the pride of chivahry. 

Fernando called his captains, 

And, when they stood around. 

Said he, too long the Moorish flag 
The mountain top has crowned ! 
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My brave companions ! who of ye, 
On the dawning of the morrow, 

Will plant my standard on the top 
Of snowy Alpuxarro ? — 

They looked upon each other, 

And wondered as they gazed ; 
No voice was heard, but all around 

Stood trembling and amazed. 
When forth stood Don Alonso, — 

He came from Aguikr, — 
And the king had often foond his sword 

A goodly sword in war : 

My Liege ! — he said, — this enterprise 

I prithee trust to me. 
For my lady, the Queen, 

Has willed it so to be. 
And to the Sierra I will go. 

On the dawning of the morrow. 
And plant our standard on the top 

Of snowy Alpuxarro ! 
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Away went Don Aionso, 

On the morrow of that day ; — 
The morning had not dawned, 

Ere his troop was on its way : 
A thousand men at arms, 

And five hundred horse wece there, — 
The trumpets Mew, and proudly waved 

Their banners in the air. 

The Moors, by traitors well advised. 

From a mcMmtain ambush rose, 
And a cruel havoc made they 

Amongst their Quristian foes ; — 
The horsemen soon were killed. 

For the passes all were narrow, 
And rocky was the footing. 

On Uie ^de of Alpuxarro. 

Some flying from the slaughter. 

Back to Granada go, 
With bleeding wounds, and heavy hearts. 

To tell the tale of woe : — 
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Don Alonso called his men at arms, 
That day they straggled well ; 

But the Moors were twice as many, 
And one by one they fell. 

Alone was Don Alonso, 

His soldiers all were dead ; 
And, like a lion, still he fought 

Till the ground with blood was red ; 
But many were the Moorish chiefs 

Who in upon him poured. 
And little room they gave him 

To wield his goodly sword. 

Then down he fell expiring. 

And Adalin, the Moor, 
Cut from his head the colours red, 

And helmet which he bore ; 
And o'er his gallant corse. 

Outstretched upon the ground, 
In silent wonder bending. 

His foemen stood around. 
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There was weeping in Granada 

For many a moumftil day, 
For the noble and the brave, 

Who on the mountain lay ; 
Femando's heart was sorrowftil, 

And the Queen shed many a tear. 
For Alonso d'Aguilar 

Was her chosen cavalier. 



ROLAND AND FERRAGUS. 
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'lI-^ Soldan came across the sea, 
Q^^ When, in the land of Spain, 
Before the fight of Roncesval, 
March'd noble Charlemagne. 



He was a giant foul and grim, 
And Ferragus was hight. 

So strong, that on his hand he could 
Sustain an armed knight : 

f2 
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The Peers of France did gallant deeds 
Throughout Hispania's land ; — 

But chief of all for bravery 

Was the King's nephew — Roland. 



And he burned to let the Paynim feel 
What a christian knight could do, 

And to plunge Durenda's blade of steel 
The gianf s bosom through ; 



For he trusted to his nimble limbs, 
His goodly falchion's blade. 

And to Christ, whose holy faith and land 
The soldan did invade. 



Then Roland to the giant sent 
A message of disdain, 

In presence of the Emperor, 
And all his courtly train.- 
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Forth to the field the giant came. 

Full armed cap-^-pie ; — 
His weighty shield no one could wield, 

Nor sword, save only he ; 



And when the peers of Charlemagne 

His grisly visage saw, 
Much feared they for the knight they loved, 

For they were struck with awe ; 



But Roland to the combat went 
With a gallant heart and bold. 

And what befel, I now will tell, 
As it to me was told. 



The giant aimed a blow at him, 
Which Roland did avoid. 

For ere the Pagan's falchion fell 
He nimbly leapt aside ; — 
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Then, fuU of rage, the guum tried. 
To cleave the knif^ in twain, 

fiat ere his wei^ity swwd had £iUen, 
He leapt aside again. — 



And Rdand long, with matchless skill. 

Avoided every blow 
Which the grim Piagan aimed at him. 

And thus amused his foe : — 



Then he essayed to kill the fool 

Disciple of Mahoun ; 
But he might as well have tried to fell 

The gates of Gaza down. 



Till noon the battle lasted, — 
The giant then did say, 

That he a truce demanded 
Until the following day ; 
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And, laying down upon the grass 

His monstrous length of limb, 
He fell asleep, and Roland slept 

On a rock beside of him. — 



When, in the morning, he awoke, 
The knight awake he found, 

Who straight arose and seated him 
By the giant, on the ground ; — 



Then spake the Saracen, and said, 
« What countryman are you h 

« I am a Frank,* Roland replied, 
« And one to knighthood true :: 



And then he asked what law he held. 
And Roland said — « I trow 

The law of Jesus Christ, as far 
As his grace will allow.* 
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« And who is Jesus Christ, to whom 
Your fealty is sworn ? » 

« The Son of God » — Roland replied, 
« And of a virgin bom ; 



« He took on him our nature, 
Was crucified and slain, — 

Was buried, and to sit in heaven 
Rose from the dead again. » 



« And I believe, » the giant said, 
« That he whose power I own 

Is one with whom no other God 
Divides the Almighty throne ; 



ff Alone in majesty he sits, 

Unequalled in his might » — 

c Imperfect is your Pagan creed, » 
Replied the christian knight, 
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« For as the Father is a God, 

So likewise is the Son, 
So also is the Holy Ghost, — 

Three persons, but in one. » 



c Nay, » said the Saracen, « if each 
Be God, there must be three. » 

The knight replied, < they have been One 
From all eternity. 



« Of person there distinction is, — 

Of essence unity. 
And Father, Soi\ and Holy Ghost 

Are alike in majesty. 



« Thus unity in trinity 

Of God we do believe. 
And time will come when all mankind 

This doctrine will receive, i 
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« 'Tis possible, i said Ferragus, 
« God may be three iu one ; 

But I cannot comprehend, sir knight, 
How he begot the Son. » 



« Your faith allows, » Roland replied, 
« That Adam, the first man. 

Was bom of none, and yet, in him 
The race of men began ; 



« So God the Father — bom of none 
Of his unbounded grace. 

Begot his only blessed Son, 

In the likeness of our race. » 



a But if he was the Son of God, 
How could he ever die ? 

God never dies — I pray, sir knight, 
To this wilt thou reply ? » 
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Said Roland — « It is true, as God 

He could not die ; but when 
He took on him the nature, 

And mortal form of men. 



« As every man must die, so he 
Subject to death became. 

And to the common laws of earth 
Was subjected the same. 



« And as his blest nativity 
In faith we do receive. 

So his death and resurrection 
We may easily believe. — 



« The holy scriptures tell us. 
That after he was slain, 

On the third day, he did arise 
With God in heaven to reign. 
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4 And sitteUi thefe at hb r^ 

The infidd replied, 
c How can a man retarn to life 

Whose body ooee bath died? > 



Said Roland, f not alone the Son 
Of God from death did rise, 

Bot eveiy man who yet hath died. 
Shall be raised up likewise. 



« And shall appear before God's throne. 
In his form of flesh and blood. 

To be punished for his evil deeds, — 
Rewarded for his good. — 



« That God who from the soil hath made 
Yon stately tree to spring, 

And fresh increase wito the land. 
With every year doth bring, 
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« Can with its body clothe the soul, 

Upon the judgment day, 
And with the breath of life again 

Reanimate our day ; 



fl The glorious sun, that yester eve 
Set in the western skies. 

To-day, with undiminished light. 
O'er yonder hill will rise ; 



fl So to the Father's blest abode, 
From whence he did descend. 

Did Jesus Christ, — the Son of God — 
In living light ascend. » 



The giant wavered in his £aiith, — 
But the strength of sin prevailed. 

And to convert his evil soul 

The words of Roland failed ; 
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And the Soldan said unto the knight 
« Our arguments to dose, 

I am content that on these terms 
To-day we two be foes. 



« If that my £uth be false, to slay 
Thy body I shall fail ;— 

If thine be true, then I shall rue, 
And in battle thou'lt prevail. » 



Now, brightening in the eastern skies, 
Uprose the gorgeous sun. 

And on the tops of lo% trees 

His rays in splendour shone, — 



When, in the £ice of broad daylight. 
And the gorgeous sun, uprose 

The giant and the diristian kni|^ 
Ekich other to oppose ; 
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Close by the trees of antient groivth. 

In Fontarabia's land. 
Cased in his mighty coat of mail. 

Did the grim Soldan stand. 



And, brightening on his helm and shield. 

The orb of day beheld 
A giant, of the race of men 

Who once dominion held. — 



Then Roland prayed to God, that as 
His holy faith was true. 

The Paynim he might slay, as once 
David Goliath slew ; 



And, confident in faith, his blade 
Of burnished steel he took. 

And his enormous foe surveyed 
With proud and feariess look. 
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Hie dash damMNir lasted loDf^ — 
Long did the batik fast, — 

Tlie Sokfan's faldiioii sawed the air 
With lieavy hkms, and fifit ; 



Bm favish ol his mi^ty straiglh, 
Rofand amused him wdl ; 

For the kni^t avoided ereiy hhm 
Before his fiJchioD fell. 



His strength was nearly gone, bat still. 

Unheeded, on his mail. 
Fast fell the blows (^ Roland's sword, 

And little they avail ; — 



Till the giant, lifting up his arm, 
A mi^ty blow to deal. 

The knight observed that at his side 
He bore no plate of steel : — . 
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Quick vaulting in, he thrust his sword 

At the unguarded part, 
And rapid as the lightning's flash, 

It reached the Soldan's heart. 



The giant reeled, — ^the giant fell, — 
And falling shook the ground ; 

He groaned as hoarsely as the wind. 
And called upon Mahound, 



And on the name of Allah called, 
But the God of his false creed 

Was not a present help to him 
In that his hour of need. 



Now glorious was the western sky 

Down which the sun had passed, — 

The woods grew dim, — ^and on the hills 
The dark clouds gathered fast : 
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The fitftil wind {XMteaded storms, 
And, mixing with its tone. 

Passed from the earth, in murmurs deep. 
The giant's dying moan. — 



The last ray of the parting sun 

Upon his hebnet fell. 
And the night-wind shook his grisly beard, 

And muttered fiorth his knell ; 



While Roland, standing o'er the corse, 
To God his praises gave. 

Whose arm is powerftd to destroy. 
And bountiful to save. — 



THE DYING CRUSADER. 
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}J-^ WARRIOR on the battle field 
C^fiZ^ Was left at close of day, 

His lance was broke, his steed was dead, 
And bleeding there he lay. — 



No more upon the field was heard 
The trumpet's pealing sound, — 

The fight was done, — the battle won,- 
And silence breathed around. 
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Dying he lay amongst the slain, 
No trusty comrade nigh, - 

When lo ! — ^the last upon the plain,- 
A horseman gallops by. — 



« Oh, stop. Sir Knight! for Jesus' sake! 

And if, perchance, you come. 
His various fortunes to partake. 

From Coeur de Lion's home. 



« I call upon yott by St George 
To sbrive me, and to bear 

To my home, in mmy England, 
The tale which you will hear.» 



He came firom merry England, — 
The knight to whom he spake, — 

And wilh Richard ieft his native land. 
His fortunes to partake ; 



J 
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A scycm of a knightly race, — 

In Devon dwelt his sire, — 
His name was Arthur Champernown, — 

A noble of that shire. 



(( I ne'er have seen your crest before 
In Cceur de Lion's train, — 

We meet upon a foreign shore, 
And may not meet again : — 



(( It grieves me, comrade ! to the heart, 

A Briton thus to meet, 
And here upon the field to part. 

With little time to greet ; 



« But say your bidding, tell your tale, 
And, by St. Geoi^e, I swear 

To do your wish I will not fail. 
Nor slight your dying prayer, » 
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« God bless you, gentle knight !» the poor, 

Expiring warrior said, — 
« My time on earth is nearly o'er, 

God bless you for your aid ! 



u The helmet on my head, Sir Knight ! 

The armour which I bear, — 
Are not a meet disguise. Sir Knight ! 

For such as I to wear. 



(( I am a lady of your land. 

And, in this rough disguise, 

I came to join King Richard's band. 
Beneath these southern skies; 



<( For deeply, fondly, gentle knight! 

I loved a youth whom ye, 
I trow, have often seen in fight. 

And oft borne company : 
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« And he I loved was true to me, 

And next his knightly worth, 
Loved me with more fidelity 

Than aught beside on earth. 



d My father was his father's foe, — 

Implacable in ire, — 
And on the son he did bestow 

The hate he bore the sire ; — 



« And heedless of my earnest prayer. 
And reckless of my pain. 

He shut me in my bower, — and sware 
We ne'er should meet again. 



« My father died, — and by the side 

Of the cross-legged knights sleeps he ; 

And the tolling bell, and the funeral knell. 
Rang over him moumAiUy. — 
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(( The funeral pali went from the hall,- 
Sadly away I turned, — 

But anxiously on my lover I thought. 
Ere the ^neral train returned. 



« I was not cold ; — ^for the heart that mourns 

The dead with deepest pain. 
Oft with the strongest passion bums 

For the living who remain ; 



« And no one, then, was left to me, — 
No heart with friendship fraught,- 

IVo brother, sister, friend, save he 
On whom I fondly thought. 



ff With Coeur de Lion's noble band. 
Long ere my father died. 

My lover left his native land, 
Where I in sorrow sighed ; 



<( The mistress of a fair domain, — 
Beside a lonely hearth, 

From wintertide I did remain. 

Till summer decked the earth ; 



<( But love had kindled such a flame 
Within my ardent breast. 

That 1 burned to share my lover's fame, 
And view his warlike crest ; 



(( And in armour bright,— dad as a knight,- 

Full mounted cap-a-pie, — 
Unknown to all, I left my hall, 

And came across the sea. 



« This day I joined the knightly train. 
Cheered by the trumpet's sound, 

When banners waved upon the plain, 
And the cohorts took their ground: 
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n My head grew dizzy with delight, 

As to the ranks I turned, 
And, in Richard's army, sought the knight 

For whom my bosom burned. 



« With giddy speed I spurred my steed 

By Cceur de Lion's side, 
When, — * For St. George and England !' 

Our noble Monarch cried, 



« And, pointing onwards with his sword 
To the crescent of Mahoun, 

Unto his subjects gave the word 
To strike that crescent down. 



« My woman's limbs too weak were they 
For the heart, which in my breast. 

Full joyful, in the fierce affiray. 
Beat high, as on I pressed. 
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« In vain I sought my own true knight ; — 

Forsooth in vain I tried, 
To stem the torrent of the fight, 

By Cceur de Lion's side. 



c Sir knight ! I heard the Moslem train 
Shout wildly, as they fled ; 

Our chivalry swept o'er the plain. 
Pursuing them with dread; 



a And, at their front, a knight whose shield 

A rampant lion bore, 
On courser good, their flight pursued, 

And galloped on before. 



€ I asked his name, — ^'twas known to £une 
For deeds of high renown ; — 

It was Sir Guy of Walsinghame, 
For whom my love had grown. 
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« Now, prithee, shrive me, gentle knight ! 

I feel that death is nigh, — 
Haste to the camp, this yerj night, 

And seek thou for Sir Guy ! 



« TeU him it was not all in vain. 
That from my father's land, 

I came unto the battle plain, 
To join the christian band. 



« Since I have lived this day to feel 
The thrill of mad delight. 

Which throu^ my senses wildly ran 
When I beheld my knight » — 



Thus spoke that noble lady, — 
And, where she bleeding lay. 

The Ghampemown stooped gently down. 
And shrived her sins away ; 



Whilst the starlight on the champaign beamed, 
Where steeds and horsemen bled. 

And the young moon's pale crescent gleamed 
On the armour of the dead. 



Then from her head he did unlace 
The helmet which she wore ; 

And, by my troth ! a sweeter face 
He ne'er had seen before : 



Her beauteous curls of auburn hair. 
Which closely she had bound, — 

Unloosed — upon her shoulders fair 
Fell, trailing to the ground. 



From off her dainty limbs he stripped 
The unseemly steel away, 

And gently on his gallant steed. 
The beauteous corse did lay ; 
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A turning where he heard afar 
The stem crusader's song, 

Unto Sir Guy <tf Walsinghame 
He bore his charge along — 



Not here in merry England, 
Beneath the dark yew tree, 

In convent, nor in village church. 
That lady sleepeth she ; 



Her body rests in Palestine, 

The young and brave beside, 

Scyotts of many a noble line, 
Who in that battle died. 



Now peace be to her gentle name, — 
And may they meet above, 

The good Sir Guy of Walsinghame, 
And the lady of his love ! 



ROLANDSECK. 



H 
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V^L^^jio' Look down upon a verdant isle, 



'l1^ shattered arch, and a ruined pile. 



And the Rhine which tlows below ; 
They tell us of a distant day, 
Of times which long have passed away, 

And men who live not now. 



In the lordly halls of Allemayne, 
Whose hoary ruins still remain, 

On many a mountain's side ; 
Music, and song, and revelry. 
In the olden time were wont to be. 

And shows of knightly pride. 
h2 
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Not so in yonder sombre place. — 
The star which shewed its pallid face 

In twilight's first dim hour, 
Companion was of the glimmering light, 
Which twinkled through the livelong night 

In Roland's lonely tower. 



A faithfiil dog which Roland loved, 
A few retainers old and proved, 

Wei^ his companions dear ; 
And in his hall, a coat of mail 
Hung, rusting, on a massive nail, — 

A lance, and a broken spear. 



I^rd Roland was a Paladin, 
And born was he of noble kin, — 

His uncle, Charlemagne, 
Had bred him up to knightly things. 
Alike to shine in courts of kings. 

And on the battle plain. 



He went with the flower of chivaby, 
To fight the foe in Italy; 

But ere he went his hand, 
And eke his true and constant heart, 
Were pledged to the lovely Hildegart, 

The fairest of the land. 



His steed stood by and pawed the ground, 
And the mountain rung with the bugle's sound, 

When, at the castle gate. 
She buckled on his goodly sword, 
And blessed him with her parting word, 

And wished him happy fate. 



Thenceforward was his lady's name 
The spell that led him on to fame, 

And deeds of high renown ; 
In court and camp, 'midst beauty rare, 
The love of Hildegart the fair 

Bright in his bosom shone. 
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Small tidings had she of her lord, 

But rumour sometimes brought her word, 

Of his increasing fame ; 
And with a pride, all pride above — 
The pride which springs from woman's love 

Heard she her lover's name. 



And in her bower she spent her time, 
Listening to the minstrel's rhyme 

Of noble feats of arms ; 
Or reading of the knights of old, — 
Their deeds of love, — their ventures bold 

For woman's witching charms. 



Thus Hildegart the livelong day. 
Full happy, whiled the hours away 

In sports of gentle kind ; 
Her eyes with sweet contentment gleam, 
For busy hope, and love's young dream, 

Employ her gentle mind. 
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Of sorrow she had little heed 

What time : — fair maid 1 she most had need 

To fear the touch of woe, — 
Deep clad is every face in gloom, 
For tidings came to the lady's home 

From the cowitry of the foe. 



A minstrel from Italia came. 

His song was full of Roland's fame — 

He saw him head the fight : — 
Fierce, onward, like a brilliant flash, 
He saw his cohorts proudly dash 

Where dangers most invite. 



Hard was the fight — the day was won ; 
But when the fierce a£fray was done. 

And ceased the trumpet's sound, 
The minstrel told that, with the slain, 
Outstretched upon the battle plain. 

The Paladin was found. 
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He little heeded Hildegart, — 

He knew not that a woman's heart, 

By false words lightly sung, 
Was withered with a sudden grief, 
Like trees from which the budding leaf 

By sudden storms is wrung. 



Like a young flower she drooped her head. 
Her only earthly hopes were dead, 

In early bloom destroyed ; 
Gladness no longer lit her eyes, 
And sickly grief and heart-wrung siglis 

Her weary hours employed. 



Oft at the holy cross she knelt. 

And there, in grief, her heart would melt. 

Whilst, with uplifted hand. 
To Christ, and to his Mother dear. 
She prayed that they her voice would hear. 

And save her own Roland. 



And as she prayed, upon her breast, 
With grief all darkened and opprest. 

Shone in a heavenly light, — 
The light of Jesus' sacred love. 
Which told her that, in heaven above. 

She soon would meet her knight. 



Lapped on the bosom of the Rhine, 
Whose arms around its banks entwine, 

A lovely island lays ; 
And in that isle a convent stood, 
Where, wedded to the holy rood. 

Fair maidens passed their days ; 



And in that convent bells were ringing. 
And hooded nuns were sweetly singing 

All in the chapel aisle ; 
For there a lady, passing fair, 
Knelt at the cross, in solemn prayer, 

And took the vows and veil. 
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'Twas Hildegart, the young, the good, 
Who joined that holy sisterhood ; 

Her mortal love thenceforth, 
From earthly passion all refined. 
Mixed with the faith which weaned her mind 

From fleeting joys of earth. 



Not many moons had passed away. 
When at the close of parting day. 

The sun's expiring beam 
Shone on the helmet of a knight, 
Who rode along in warlike plight. 

Beside the rapid stream ; 



With hehn and hawberk, lance and shield, 
He looked as though the tented field 

He just had left behind, — 
His gallant steed was sore opprest. 
But cheer was in the warrior's breast, 

And thoughts of happy kind ; 



And as the sun's expiring ray 
Vanished behind the mountain grey, 

A wistful look he east 
O'er hill and valley — afield and flood, 
And in his veins the gallant blood 

Ran joyfully and fast ; 



For, after two long years of toil. 
He came to win his lady's smile, — 

Her image filled his mind. 
He felt her gentle presence nigh. 
And heard her voice in every sigh 

Of evening's fitful wind : 



He thought upon her welcome sweet, 
When soon, at nightfall, they should meet 

Within her father^s hall ; 
And on her sire, the Baron bold. 
Seated beneath his banners old. 

And on his yeomen tall. 
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The owl upon the turret sate, 
The drowsy porter, at the gate. 

Kept watch at fall of night, 
When at the gateway of the moat 
Rode up, and with his falchion smote. 

That young and gallant knight. 



« Who comes ?» the startled warder cried,- 
It was Lord Roland's voice replied, — 

« A trusty Mend and true ! — 
Good warder, let the drawbridge down, — 
My heart hath full impatient grown, 

« Be quick, and let me through !» 



The warder's heart was full of awe, 
For, sooth to say, he thought he saw 

The spirit of Roland, 
He who, a little time ago. 
Was mourned, with sable garb of woe. 

Throughout the Baron's land : 



And doubting and dismayed he drew 

The bolt, — and let Lord Roland through, — 

The knight with hasty speed. 
His bridle on his palfiry flung, 
His shield upon the saddle hung, — 

And vaulted from his steed. 



And soon he gained the ancestral room. 
Where the old Baron sat in gloom, — 

The tracks of anxious care 
Betokened how his heart had grieved, 
Of the knight he loved so long bereaved, 

And of his daughter fiiir. 



The greeting of the old and young 
In the hall, with stately banners hung. 

At the still hour of night, — 
It was a grievous thing to view, 
For them who stood aside and knew 

The hapless tale aright. 



The knight looked hard in every eye, 
As if to solve the mystery, — 

And high his bosom beat : — 
Around the hall his glances dart, — 
He misses lovely Hildegart, — 

Why comes she not to greet ? 



Why comes she not? with piercing eye 
And anxious speech he seeks reply, — 

And soon he heard the truth, — 
That his betrothed v^as lost to him. 
Buried within the convent dim. 

At prime of early youth. 

Extinguished was the hope, whose light 
So constantly had cheered his sight, 

And o'er him kindly shone ; 
Thenceforth the tournament and field, 
To him no ftirther joy could yield, 

And danger's charm was gone. — 
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On yonder mountain's lofty crown 

A castle stands which long hath known 

Destruction's ruthless sway ; 
It looketh o'er a verdant isle, — 
A shattered arch, and a ruined pile, — 

The rest hath passed away ; 



That castle beareth Roland's name ; 
For, lost to glory, lost to fame. 

He raised its lonely towers. 
Above that isle so green and fair. 
Whereon in penance and in prayer. 

His lady passed her hours. 



Thence mom and eve his eyes were cast 
Down on the river, sweeping fast 

Beneath the convent walls ; 
And in the silent hour of night, 
He watched the frequent twinkling light, 

Which glimmered in its halls ; 



Tliere did he dwell for many a day, 
And whispering tongues did often say 

That he communion held 
With spirits hid from mortal sight, 
And in the wreathed stars of night. 

The fates of men beheld. 



Alone, in yonder rock-built tower, 
Enchained by love's resistless power, 

He dwelt for many a year ; 
When lo ! a funeral train was seen. 
Winding along the island green. 

Bearing a virgin's bier ; 

And in the convent bells were ringing. 
And hooded nuns were sadly singing, 

All in tlie chapel aisle, 
A requiescat o'er the dead, 
Whose spirit, purified, had fled 

This world of sin and bale. 



And when he knew that she he loved, 
From earthly sorrow was removed, 

He left his lonely cell. 
Again he sought the battle plain, 
And nobly, in the land of Spain, 

At Roncesvalles fell. — 



THE PERILOUS CASTLE OF 

DOUGLAS. 
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|F graceful fonn, and nob le mien, 
Was the lovely Lady Geraldine ; 
Heiress of ample lands was she, 
And a fair domain in the North Gountrie, 
And suitors came, from far and near, 
To whisper flatteries in the ear 
Of this fair rose of England. 

But the tale which I recite records 
Tliat she heeded not their honied words. 
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For she was of a noble mind, 
And little to glosing speech inclined; 
She loved to hear of war^s alarms. 
And gloried in gallant deeds of arms, — 
This lovely flower of England. 

And weary of flattery and of sighs, 
Of tender looks, and love-sick eyes, 
She summoned her suitors in a band. 
And told them she would give her hand 
To the knight who in Douglas' castle would stay, 
And hold it for a year and a day, — 
The perilous castle of Douglas. 

On Scotland's hills this castle stood, — 
Its towers were strong, its walls were good ; 
But the English had never held it long. 
For the young Lord James was brave and strong, 
And, by his vassals well advised, 
Full soon this fortress was surprised 
By the good Lord James of Douglas. 
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Lacked not the Lady Geraldine 
Many a knight of noble mien, 
Who offered the dangerous feat to do; 
Bat amongst them all she chose Sir Hugh, 
For, sooth to say, she loved him best, 
And he ^eut to do her hard behest, — 
The young Sir Hugh of Harlton. 

For five long months that gallant knight 
Watched by day, and watched by night ; — 
He never had been once surprised, 
Though many a plan the Scotch devised. 
And the brave Lord James had sought, in vain. 
His Other's castle to regain, — 
The perilous castle of Douglas. 

And the lady sighed for her knight so true. 
And often thought of the young Sir Hugh : 
Soon did her woman's heart relent. 
And a letter to her lover she sent, 



Declaring that her hand was won, 
As if her bidding had been done 

By the young Sir Hugh of Hariton. 

Meantime, the Douglas sent the knight 
Defiance, that, do whatever he might. 
Before Palm Sunday he'd regain 
The castle where he so long had lain ; 
And thus Sir Hugh was bound to stay. 
To save his honour, till that day, — 
The brave Sir Hugh of Hariton. 

The Douglas came with his vassals true, 
Attacked the castle, and slayed Sir Hugh : — 
His lady's letter was in his vest, — 
And when Lord James read her request. 
He sorrowed o'er his fallen foe. 
And the gallant heart was full of woe 
Of the good Lord James of Douglas. 
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Thenceforth the Lady Geraldine, 
In festal hall was seldom seen — 
She ceased not to think of the brave Sir Hugh, 
Of his spirit so bold, and his heart so true. 
Ere long she pined away, and died, 
And her beauteous corse was laid beside 
The young Sir Hugh of Harlton. 



THE FAERIES' SONG. 
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But, where, oh ! where 
Is traceable a vestige of the notes 
That ruled those dances wild in character? 
— ^Deep underground? — or in the upper air, 
On the shrill wind of midnight T or where floats 
O'er twilight fields the autumnal gossamer? 

Wordsworth. 



^^^^»^»^».» 




ROM the mossy cell wherein we dwell, 
fieneath the roots of th^ aged tree, 
Forth we go, on nimble toe. 

Merrily dancing o'er the lea. 
When the moon 'in the heaven is clear and bright. 
And the green leaves play in her quivering light. 
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On banks of flowers, in sylvan bowers, 

Where the tenderest smile of Nature lies ; 

In a moonbeam's light, on a summer's night, 
When the softest wind of midnight sighs ; 

Wherever the fairest things are seen. 

There we dwell with our feery queen. 



In mystic ring we dance and sing. 

And thus the hours of night employ ; — 

Our tents are spread with gossamer thread, 
More delicate far than silken soy. 

We feast on sweets from the cowslip's bell. 

And on lips we cherish with rapture dwell. 



And though we fly, when, in the sky, 

The brightening smiles of day appear. 

And, quick as light, elude his sight. 
Whenever intruding man is near ; 

Akin to the human race are we, — 

Friends of mirth, and lovers of glee. 



Then chase us not from the ancient spot, 

Where the Druids, 'neath the misseltoe bou^h, 

Taught faery lore, in days of yore ! 

Oh, chase us not, with hatchet and plough ! 

Our homes are lessening every day. 

And our &ery queen has lost her sway* 



We have a part in the human heart, — 

Its simple pleasures, — its hopes, — its loves ; 

And we mourn the day that has passed away, — 
Our lonely heaths, — ^and our haunted groves,- 

The trusting heart, — ^and the quickening sense 

Of beauty and Nature's influence. 



But as long as a trace of the simple face 

Of Nature lingers in the land. 
And a home remains, in our woods and plains. 

For the faery queen and her elfin band, 
We never will leave the isle, where long 
Our race has flourished in tale and song. 
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And still, amongst flowers, in syhran bowers, 
Where the tenderest hues of Nature lie ; 

In a moonbeam's light, on a summer's night. 
When the softest gales of midnight sigh,- 

Wherever the fairest things are seen, 

We dance and sport with our Faery Queen. 



THE HUNTER'S SONG. 
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V y HE woodwele in the forest has just begun 



to sing, 

The hare is in the mead, and the rooks are on the wing, 
In the eye of every blossom the night has left a tear, 
The moon begins to pale, and the stars to disappear; 
The hunters are meeting. 

With horse and with hound. 
And blythe hearts are greeting 
The horn's merry sound. 
k2 
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The baron and the squire, the yeoman and the knight. 
With many a gentle lady, in cap and kirtle dight, 
Are riding from the castle, a noble sight to see. 
And the fresh air is ringing with merriment and glee. 
Away to the green glen ! 
Away to the wood ! 
Where hunted, with his yeomen, 
The bold Robin Hood. 



By meadow and by shaw to the green wood we 

go,— 
From his bed in the fern-leaves we frighten the roe. 
His eyes are wild and beautiful^ his antlers are wide. 
And round him for a moment he throws a glance of 
pride. 
Then onwards he bounds 

In the face of the morn. 
And merrily soundeth 

The voice of the horn. 
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From leash and tether loosened, o'er thicket and o'er 

lea, 
Away go our dogs, and there follow we ;■*— 
Away goes the venison through forest and through 

mead, 
And there follow we with hound and with steed ; — 
Onwards before us 

Right nobly he bounds, 
And merry is the chorus. 
Of horns and of hounds. 



O'er brook and o'er brier, away flies the deer, — 
Still we pursue him, — our dogs follow near, — 
Old Herod's on his haunch, and Rufus at his side. 
And brave Chanticleer has fastened on his hide ; 
Through the wild stream he dashes, 

And sinks in his gore. 
Where the hill torrent splashes 
The rock-bedded shore. 
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Then back to our homes right merrily we ride, 
Dispersing through the country by vale and moun- 
tain side, — 
The yeoman to his farm, and the baron to his hall, 
The hound to his kennel, and the hunter to his stall : 
The fagot bums cheerily. 

The wassail bowl is bright. 
And merrily, right merrily. 
We pass the winter night ! 



THE FRIAR'S SONG. 
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HE snow patters down and the night air is 
0s^^ chill, 

Round the walls of the abbey the wind bloweth shrill, 
But little we care for the rude winter air, 
For we season the weather with jovial fare. 

Our abbot doth troll 

The jdly brown bowl. 
Till it brightens his face and rejoiceth his soul. 

We hold the fair park of the baron in pawn. 
And oft his good seneschal sends us a £aiwn ; 
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We'ye store of good sack, of canary a flood. 
And oceans of malmsey to quicken our blood. 

And here while we sit, 

We care not a bit 
For the laugh of the squire or the sneer of the cit 

Right pleasant it is at the table to see 
Our abbot preside, with his f^ce full of glee; 
Right pleasant to hear how he passes the joke, 
While the cupcirdes roundand thevenison doth smoke ; 

He drinks till the tear 

On his cheek doth appear. 
For much he rejoiceth in jovial cheer. 

He fills his good flagon with sadi till he winks, 
And telleth a bead every time that he drinks ; 
He sends, holy man ! the good liquor about 
Till he £aiirly has counted his rosary out : 

Then free from all cares. 

And carnal snares. 
He soberly unto his cell repairs. 
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Let the cavalier revel in worldly delight, — 
He may hunt in the morning, and dance in the night, 
Though at tourney afid revel we never appear, 
Our feastings are merry, our hearts of good cheer ; 

And Care is aware, 

How ill he will fare. 
If into an abbey he venture to stare. 

Then fill up the flagon and send round the bowl. 
It quickens the wit and rejoiceth the soul ; 
Fill the goblet, a bumper! — the vine's ruby blood 
Has gladdened the hearts of the great and the good ; 

And let us all joiu 

In a chorus divine 
To Bacchus — Lord Bacchus ! the Saint of the Vine. 
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HE leaves are murmuring with the breeze, 
And, soothed to soft repose, 
I lie reclined beneath the trees, 

And half forget my woes ; 
A gentle wind is breathing. Mother ! 

A tranquillizing gale ; 
It sweeps along, with a happy song. 

O'er woodland, moor and vale ; 
And here, reclined beneath the trees, 

I half forget my woe, 
In the soothing murmur of the breeze, — 

Whilst with happy voice the birds rejoice. 

And flowers around. me blow. 
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Here, whilst upon the sunny bank. 

Beneath the trees, I rest, 
A spirit song is panted forth 

From nature's throbbing breast ; 
Its tones awaken in my heart 

A fertilizing spring, — 
A sympathy of happiness. 

With every breathing thing. 
And here, reclined beneath the trees, 

I half forget my woe. 
In the soothing murmur of the breeze. 

Whilst with happy mce the birds rejoice. 

And flowers around me blow. 

Sweet thoughts, and soodiing feelings, 

Revive within my breast 
The faint and glimmering light of hope. 

An unaccustomed guest. 
He is not false — ^my mother I — 

He loved thy child too well, 



And on his brow the soul of truth, 

And light of honour dwell ! 
Still, in the fields of Palestine, 

When night around him lies. 
He gazeth on the stars which shine, 

In heaven above, on his lady love, 

And to her his fancy flies ! 

False tidings have deceived us ; 

They said that he had slighted. 
For one more beautiful than me, 

The troth that he had plighted ; 
Too quickly I believed the tale, — 

Pierced with a poisoned dart, 
It seemed as though no joy was left 

To cheer my drooping heart. 
By cruel falsehood long deceived, — 

With weight of grief opprest, — 
Oft when with sighs my bosom heaved. 

An aching pain ran through my brain, 

And sorrow filled my breast. 

L 
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But Spring brings verdure to the bowers. 

The sky is clear and bright, 
The shaws are green, and with sweet flowers 

The meadows are bedight ; 
Upon the pulse of nature 

Awakes a tender strain. 
Its movement vibrates in my heart. 

And soothes its sense of pain ; — 
I feel not utterly bereft, 

As in winter's dreary hour, — 
The germ of withered hope was left, 

Its tender green springs up again. 

Like the shoot of a vernal flower. 

In scenes of love I live again, — 

I hear his voice so sweet, — 
In hall and bower, at joust and dance, 

Again our glances meet ; — 
I see him 'neath the greenwood tree. 

With tassel and with hound. 



And echoing in the wood, I hear 

His meiry bugle's sound ; — 
Again in fancy I bedeck 

His steed with rich array. 
And hang in sorrow on his neck, 

As when, a knight, in armour bright. 

To the wars he went away. 

Faint heart ! thy courage is restored, 

Thy faith again revives ! — 
The strong sustaining hope of love 

Still in my bosom lives ; 
I feel its gentle influence 

Awakened in my heart, — 
Its sorrows lessen one by one. 

Its anxious fears depart ; 
And here, reclined beneath the trees, 

I half forget my woe, 
In the soothing murmur of the breeze. 

Whilst with happy voice the birds rejoice. 

And flowers around me blow. 

l2 
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|H Christmas tide is a merry, merry time, 
In Old England's country homes; 
It comes with the snow, and it comes with the rime, 
But with right good cheer it comes. 
Then welcome the time, the good old time. 

At the close of the changing year ; 
When old firiends meet at the squire's old seat. 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 
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Brightly the yule log flames on the hearth, 

And the leaves of the holly bush glow ; 
The wassail bowl circles with smiles and mirth, 
And the blood-red wine doth flow. 
Then welcome the time, the good old time. 

At the close of the changing year ; 
When old friends meet at the squire's old seat. 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 



Then merrily we dance, and merrily we quafi". 

And merrily at games we play ; 
There's music from the harp, and music in the laugh 
Of the young and the fair and the gay. 
Then welcome the time, the good old time. 

At the close of the changing year ; 
When old friends meet at the squire's old seat, 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 
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The Lord of Misrule, and the Christmas Fool, 

Make pastime of great and small, — 
Of the clerk and the squire, of the knight of the 
shire. 
And eke of the dame of the hall. 
. Then welcome the time, the good old time, 
At the close of the changing year, 
Wlien old firiends meet at the squire's old seat. 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 



Then tales are told of the days of old, — 

Of battles and fierce aifrays, — 
When ladies were fairer, and knights more bold 
Than in these degenerate days. 
Then welcome the time, the good old time. 

At the close of the changing year. 
When old friends meet at the squire's old seat. 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 
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And thus while the snow in the moonlight doth glow. 

The merry Christmas-night proceeds, 
It glides on a flood of the vine's red blood. 
And with right good sport it speeds. 
Then welcome the time, the good old time, 

At the close of the changing year. 
When old friends meet at the squire's old seat, 
To partake of his Christmas cheer. 
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THE LAY OF SIR AMYS. 

Page 29. 

*Twtis on the vigil of St. Paul, Sfc, 

Tandis qu'on pi^paroit les Ueux destine aux tournois, ou ^ta- 
loit le long des cloitres de qaelques monastdres voisins, les ^cus 
annori^ de ceux qui pr^ndoient entrer dans les lices ; eiils y 
restoient plusieurs jours expose k la curiosity et k Texamen des 
seigneurs, des dames et demoiselles. Un h^rault ou poursuivant- 
d'annes nommoit aux dames ceux di qui ils appartenoient ; et si 
parmi les pi^tendans ils s'en trouvoit quelqu*un dont une dame 
e6t sujet de se pUundre, soit parce qu'il avoit mal parld d*eUe, 
soit pour quelqu'autre offense ou injure, elle touchoit le timbre 
ou tou de ses armes pour le recommander aux juges du toumoi, 
c'est-a-dire, pour leur en demander justice, &c. — StUnte Palaye, 
"Memoires ntr VAncienne Chevalerie, Part II, 
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Page 31. 
Each champion sought himself to prove 
The slave and -servitor o/love, 
Bearing- a lady*s cherished name. 

Le litre d'esclave ou de serviteur de la dame que chacun nom- 
moit haatement en entrant an toumoii ^toit on litre d'honneur 
qui ne pouvoit Mre achetd par de trop nobles exploits. 



Servants d'amour, regardez doucement 
Aux tohaffauds, Anges de paradis ; 
Lots joiiterez fort el joyeusement, 
£t Yous serez honors el ch^s. 

St. Palayey Part IL 



Page 31. 
And ehe on arm or lance he bore, Sfc. 

C'etoit un moyen que Ton avoit imaging pour supple aux 
banderolles des lances el des casques, el aux armoiries des ecus, 
des cottes el des housses, par lesquelles les spedateurs distin- 
guoienl chaqne chevalier dans la foule des oombatlans. 

St. Palaye, Part I J. 
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THE ALCAYDE OF ALHAMA. 

Page 53. 

This and the following ballad are free translations from « Ro- 
mances, » which are to be found in a Las Guerras Civiles de 
Granada, B a work well known to most readers of Spanish litera- 
ture. The first is one of many which are said to have been 
made in Arabic on the very dolorous occasion of the taking of 
Alhama by the Christians. — The original is as follows : 



ROMANCE. 

Moro alcaide, moro alcaide, 
£1 de la bellida barba, 
£1 rey te manda prender 
Por la p^rdida de Alhama ; 
Y cortarte la cabeza 

Y ponerla en el Alhambra, 
Porque k ti sea castigo, 

Y otros tiemblen en mirarla ; 
Pues perdiste la tenencia 

De una ciudad tan preciada. 
El alcaide respondia, 
Desta manera les habla : 
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a CabaUeros, y hombres buenos 
Lo8 que regis k Granada, 
Decid de mi parte al rey 
Como no le debo nada. 

Yo me estaba en Antequera 
En bodas de una mi hermana ; 
Mai fuego qneme las bodas 
Y quien k estas me Uevara, 

El rey me did la licencia 
Que yo no me la tomara ; 
Pedila por quince dias, 
Didmela por tres semanas. 

De haberse Alhambra perdido 
A' mi me pesa en el alma, 
Que » el rey perdio su tierra, 
Yo perdi mi honra y fama : 

Perdi una hija doncella, 
Que era la flor de Granada ; 
£1 que la dene cautiva 
Marques de Cadiz se llama. 

Cien doblas le doy por ella, 
No me las eslima en nada : 
La respuesta que me ban dado 
Es, que mi h^a es cristiana, 

Y por nombre le habian puesto 
Dona Maria de Alhama : 
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£1 Dombre que ella tenia. 
Mora, FMima se llama. 

Diciendo esto el alcaide 
Lo llevaron k Granada, 

Y siendo puesto ante el rey, 
La sentencia le fue dada, 

Que le corten le cabeza, 

Y la Ueven al Alhambra : 
Se ejectttd la Mntencia, 
Asi como el rey lo manda. 



ROLAND AND FERRAGUS. 

Pack 67. 

The story of this ballad is taken irom the seventeenth chapter 
of the fictitious Chronicle of Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims. It is 
the subject of a romance in the Auchinleck MS., an analysis of 
which the curious reader may find in Mr. Ellis's < Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances,!) and is aUuded to by Ariosto, 
in the twelfth canto of the < Orlando Furio60,» stanza ilvii. et 
seq» — The giant was sent by <the Soudan of Babilouno to 
fight with Chariemagne. — He had a brother named Ascapart, who 
is described in the romance of « Sir Bevis of Hampton. » The 
foUowing is a description of our hero :— 

M 
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« He hadde tventi men sirengthe 
And fourti fet of lengthe 

Thttke Painim hede 
And four fet in the face 
Y-meten in the place 

And fiften in brede 
His nose was a fot and more 
His brow as brestles wore 

He that it seighe it sede 
He loked 1otheliche.» 

If it should appear to any of my readers that the Paladin's 
sword was more powerful than his argument, I beg to refer them 
to the Chronicle for an account of this singular dispute, and 
to shelter myself from the imputation of having failed to furnish 
my hero with more convincing language under the authority of 
the Archbishop of Bheims himself who, though he has made the 
argument more prolix, has not added to the force of it. 

Ariosto, following the Chronicle, and old romances, thus 
mentions the part where Ferragus was vulnerable : — 

« Dove Talimento prime 
Piglia il bambin nel ventre anoor serrato.» 

It being dilBcnlt to mention this so gracefully m our northern 
tongue, I have made him receive his death blow at a different 
place. The courtesy of the two combatants, in thehr disooorse. 
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when each of them was smarting firom the womids he had re- 
ceived from the other, might not be an unprofitable lesson to 
some modem disputants. 

gran bontk de' cavalieri antiqui I 
Eran rivali, eran di f^ diversi ; 
E si sentian degli aspri oolpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anoo dolersi : — 

Orl. Fur., canto i. 22. 
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THE DYING CRUSADER. 

Page 87. 
His name was Arthur Champemoumf-— 
A noble of that shire. 

The popular distinction between nobility and gentry appears to 
be peculiar to this country and to modem times. Formerly, in 
England, a gentleman was considered and called noble, and here, 
as in other European States, whoever was entitled to bear coat- 
armour was a nobleman. The family of the gentleman named in 
the text would have been noble m every country in Europe in his 
own time, and so called ; whereas, if an untitled gentleman enters 
any of the foreign universities, where the hereditary rank of the 
students is attended to in the present day, he will probably be 
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classed amongst the burghers or roturiers, although he be of a 
better and more ancient family than most of the noblesse who are 
ranked above him. 



THE PERILOUS CASTLE OF DOUGLAS. 
Page 117. 

The story of this ballad is quoted by Scott in his Essay on 
Chivalry, as an example of tasks which were imposed by ladies, 
who considered it the strongest mark of affection to take a lively 
interest in the glory of their lovers. 

Thus, in the romance of Guy of Warwick, who, at the Court of 
Rohand, fell in love with his daughter the beautiful Felice, we 
find, that the lady promised to avow him as her lover, when be 
should have received the order of knighthood, and proved his 
valour in a suitable number of tournaments and battles. Sir Guy 
was speedily dubbed a knight, and repaired to Felice in the ex- 
pectation of being rewarded with her favour before he had per- 
formed the other conditions which she had imposed on him ; the 
lady, however, coolly observed to him, that the mere name of 
knight was no accession of merit, and that it was yet necessary 
that he should achieve such adventures as should render him 
worthy of her affection. The knight went to Normandy, and be- 
came victor in a tournament, given in honour of Blanchefleor, 
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the beautiful daughter of Reignier, Emperor of Gennany, succes- 
sively unhorsing Gaire the son of the Emperor, Otho Duke of 
Pavia, Reignier Duke of Sessoyne, the Duke of Lowayne, and 
many others. He then returned to Warwick, eagerly seeking 
his mistress, from whom he now expected an explicit avowal of 
her love. Her scruples, however, were not yet satisfied; she 
represented to Sir Guy that, although justly renowned, he was 
not yet universaUy admitted to be matchless and unrivalled, and 
that, until he should have attained the very pinnade of glory, she 
would never consent to give him her hand, at the risk of plunging 
him in sloth, and of extinguishing, amidst the pleasures of mar- 
riage, that noble spirit of chivalry by which he was so much en- 
deared to her. Not yet disheartened, away went the knight, 
heedless of the entreaties of his father and the tears of his mother, 
in search of further opportunities of distinguishing himself; and, 
at last, we find him after a fierce encounter, in which all his 
companion knights were dain, exclaiming, whfle he surveyed, on 
the field, the bodies of those faithful friends who had fallen in his 
defence — 

For thy love, Felice, thou taxr May^ 

The flower of knights is slain this day I 

Yet, for thou art a woman. 

Canst thou nought be blamed /br-Mon : 

For, the last ne be we nought 

That women have to ground y-brought I 
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Without at all desiriDg that the ladies of our own times should 
impose on their lovers any sach hard conditions as preceded the 
favours of the haughty beauties of a chivalrous age, we cannot fail 
to admire the warm interest which they took in the achievements 
of their knights, and the encouragement with which they prompted 
them to the pursuit of g^ry. 



THE FRIAR'S SONG. 

Pagb 137. 

« St. Bernard declared with pious concern, that he knew several 
Ahbots> each of whom had more than sixty horses in his stable, 
and such a prodigious variety of wines in his cellar, that it was 
scarcely possible to taste the half of them at a single entertain- 
ment. » — FUwryy Hist. Ecc. 73. 




THE END. 
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